The one great rule 

of composition is to 

speak the truth. 
—Thoreau 
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‘Covert and Overt’ Subversion 





Committee Omits 
Crucial Clause 


AUSTIN 


Two Houston conservatives 
were soundly defeated this 
week in their efforts to give 
the House Permanent Investi- 
gating Committee an anti- 
Communism emphasis. 

The State Affairs Committee, 
which threw out that suggestion 
by a unanimous vote, was sched- 
uled Monday to face two more 
anti-Communism programs: one 
a resolution by Lloyd Martin of 
Normagee to memorialize the U. 
S. Congress to continue the House 
Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee, the other a resolution by Sam 
Parsons of Henderson aimed at 
giving the state legislature a veto 
power over U.S. Supreme Court 
decisions. 

The circular distributed by Par- 
sons to win committee support 
for his resolution says, “It is felt 
by many that the Supreme Court 
decisions with regard to commu- 
nism have not been received by 
the people as in the best interest 
of our government.” 

His resolution would ask the 
U.S. Congress to propose a Con- 
stitutional Amendment to allow 
the legislatures of the states the 
same veto power over the Su- 
preme Court decisions as they 
now have over Constitutional 
amendments. Upon application of 
one-fourth of the states, a Su- 
preme Court decision would be 
invalid until it was put to a vote 

, of all the states for a three-fourths 
ruling. 

Martin’s resolution says the 
House Un - American Activities 
Committee should be perpetuated 
because the Communist Party 
wants to abolish the committee 
and ‘‘through such arguments as 
‘due process’ and ‘civil liberties’ 
has provoked the aid of many in- 
nocent and patriotic citizens to 
aid these efforts.” 

Rep. W. T. Oliver of Port Neches 
drafted the original bill to estab- 
lish the general House investi- 
gating committee with the same 
powers given to the temporary 
investigating committee which, 
through its activities in Beaumont 
and Port Arthur, has kept its 
vice-chairman, Tom James of Dal- 
las, and to a lesser extent its 
chairmen, Minton Murray of Har- 
lingen, in the headlines for weeks. 

Reps. Don Garrison and W. H. 
Miller, both freshman legislators 
from Houston, had said earlier 
that they would write their own 
bill to establish a Texas Un- 
American Activities Committee. 
Subsequently they decided they 
would have a better chance if 
they rode Oliver’s bill, so they 
came in as co-authors. 

Their addition to the bill was 
small but highly signifieant. At 
the end of the ninth paragraph 
they changed a period to a com- 
ma and inserted the phrase ‘‘in- 
cluding covert and overt subver- 
sive activities,” making the state- 





the legislature and for the welfare 
and protection of the citizens of 
this state, including covert and 
overt subversive activities.” 
Miller and Garrison have said 
they are more worried about ‘‘the 
professor of philosophy who might 
be teaching treason and sedition 
covertly” than they are in overt 
acts of treason. (Obs. Jan. 21) 


For nearly three hours, while 
the committee heard witnesses 
who talked exclusively about how 
sinful the sin of Beaumont and 
Port Arthur is and how much the 
general committee is needed, the 
closing phrase was not mentioned 
and it looked like the Oliver bill 
as re-written. by Garrison and 
Miller would be the one sent to 
the full House. 

Then Rep. DeWitt Hale of Cor- 
pus Christi, who said that that 
meeting was the first time he 
had seen Oliver's bill with the 
“subversive” phrase tagged on, 
introduced his sweeping amend- 
ment. 

Ostensibly written to remove 
the “‘whereas” paragraphs in Oli- 
ver’s bill that referred to the 
Jefferson County investigation— 


‘Hale said he didn't like < general 


bill to have particular references 
—it also wiped out the six words 
introduced by Miller and Gar- 
rison. 

Hale s~'d his amendment copied 
verbatim the bill setting up the 
temporary investigating, commit- 

(Continued on Page 3) 





Moral Leaders 


Urge Extension 
Of Probe Panel 


UST 

“Aroused,” “united,” and 
otherwise agitated, Jefferson 
County moral leaders appeared 
before the House state affairs 
committee to urge the continu- 
ation of the House general in- 
vestigating committee which 
exposed gambling, prostitu- 
tion, and public corruption in 
their area. 

Rep. W. T. Oliver, Port Neches, 
presented petitions with 2,500 sig- 
natures for the extension of the 
committee. 

S. L. Bates, representing the 
county ministerial alliance, said, 
“We're not the only county in 
Texas that has a bad situation.”’ 
Rep. Neil Caldwell, Alvin, not- 
ing that Bates had said many 
area residents had not been sur- 


Port Arthur, said in defense of 
(Continued on Page 2) 





‘Lot of Hell Ahead’ 











Prisons Present 


Somber 


AUSTIN 
O. B. Ellis, head of the Texas 
department of corrections 
warned the House appropria 
tions committee this week that 
if something isn’t done to im 


prove the salaries and working | 


hours of guards in state pris 
ons “there’s going to be a lot of 
hell ahead of us.” 

“This situation is going 
change,” Ellis told the panel 
“or we're going to lose a lot 
of the gains we've already 
made.” 

The committee, chaired by Rep 
Jim Cotten of Weatherford, heard 
Ellis’ somber testimony that the 
department of corrections is $625 
000 short to carry on for the rest 


Warning © 


impreved in its entirety by the 
governer. The budget beard rec- 
ommended less than half. “In 
spite of all the construction which 
been done during the past 
decade, we are more crowded 
than we were in the beginning,” 
Ellis said. “‘The population teday 
is at an all-time high, 11,517, as 
compared with 5,074 in 1947. 
could have given us 
cent of what we asked for 
if we could build 
we need overnight, tomor- 
could fill up the new 
completely.” 
H. Dewey of Bryan, 
heirman of the committee, 
i for digures on the cost of 
aintbenance per day in the prison 


has 


you 


truction, 


Gungs 


4 5B 


of the biennium, that operating | ran 


expenses in Texas prisons are less 
than one-third of the national a‘ 

erage, and that the building pro 
gram requested by the department 
“is merely a catch-up propositior 
and is not in anticipation of futures 
needs.” 

Ellis’ department, which over 
sees the state prison at Huntsville 
and the eleven prison farms 
throughout the state, requested 
$248 million for the next bier 
nium, Gov. Price Dathel’s reco 
mendations were $1.1 million be 
low the request; the legislative 
budget board pared the figure 
by $5.2 million. ‘‘Our request only 
covered the bare essentials wit! 
out padding,” Ellis testified. 

The request for new buildings 
from the agency was $7.6 million 





The average cost in the United 
exclusive of the federal 
Ellis answered, “was 
$3.68 per prisoner per day in 1959. 
Our average cost the same year 
was $1.23. Of this, 24 cents was for 
depreciation, net reported in other 
Se actually, the net cost 
tirowgh the taxpayers was 99 
The taxpayer im this state 
paying less than one-third of 
the MetOne. TONER rt wr ha, 
Why is that?’’ Dewéy“asked. 
vere are three reasons,” Ellis 
‘One we're proud of, the 
two we apologize for. No 
state in the Union feeds and 
hes its own prisoners from its 
esources (farming, manu- 
‘ontinued on Page 2) 


states 


system,” 


states. 


cents 


is 





Republican Tower Says He’s Ahead 


AUSTIN 


A small, bland young man, 
whose self-styled “consistent 
conservatism” adheres closely 
to the resurgent Goldwater 
philosophy among the nation’s 
Republicans, was an unknown 
government professor in an 
obscure West Texas college less 
than six months ago. By most 
calculations, including his own, 
he has an excellent chance to 
reach a second primary in the 
current campaign for the U.S. 
Senate. 


‘“‘“My conservatism,” John Tow- 
er says, ‘‘is a matter of philosoph- 
ical conviction. I'm not a wealthy 
man, I don’t come from a wealthy 
family. I think it’s wrong for 
many liberals to brand those of 
us who are conservative simply 
as agents of the ‘special interests.’ 
It should occur to a men who's a 
liberal by honest conviction that 
some people could be conserva- 
tive by honest conviction.” 

Taking off an evening from 
campaigning last week, the 35- 
year old Republican elaborated 
upon his adamant conservatism 
in a lengthy interview with the 
Observer. He ‘“‘catagorically op- 
poses medical aid to the aged, 
federal aid to education, further 
extension of the minimum wage"’ 
and other issues in the Kennedy 
program. He believes ‘‘we should 
return to the rtates the tax sources 
pre-empted by the federal gov- 
ernment.” He attacks the Ejisen- 





His Case: ‘Consistent Conservatism’ 


hower administration for being 
“too conciliatory” toward com- 
munism and the Soviet Union, 
and urges foreign economic aid 
only when it is “very limited.” 
What does he consider the 
chances of such a vehement 
brand of conservatism succeed- 
ing in the Senate race? “I view 
them with far more optimism 
than in the general election,” he 
said, when he received over 40 
percent of the votes against a 
dual-campaigning Lyndon John- 
son. The first Belden poll, taken 


* * 





in November after the elect 
showed him well ahead of 
field. ‘“‘I apparently started 
leading the pack, and I think w 
pick up strength as we go along 
he said. 


“I’m the only candidate 
has an organization reachir 
down to the precinct and 
block level.” Atty. Gen. W 
Wilson's organization is primar 
ily composed of lawyers and bi 
inessmen, he said, and 
political organization” in the r 
sense. 

“I'm the only candidate whe 
didn’t support the New Frontier 


“is not 


he said, ‘“‘so I think that makes) 


me the only consistent conserva 
tive in this thing.’’ Most of the 
ether major candidates ‘have 
made formidable political ene 
mies. I haven't been around long 
—I haven't stepped on anyone's 
neck.” 


Isn't there a case for saying 
that he and interim Sen. Williar 
Blakley are almost exactly sin 
lar ideologically? ‘‘That's not er 
tirely true,” Tower said. ‘I dor 
think Blakley was true to 
principles when he supported thx 
New Frontier."’ He is an oppor 
tunist, “too much beholden 
Mr. Johnson and Mr. Rayb 
to cast an independent vote 
be able to vote my convictions 
I won't be subject to those pres 
sums.” 


about Republican chair- 
d Smith's prediction that 
i Maury Maverick Jr. will 
econd-primary opponents? 
abor endorsement Maury 
a formidable opponent,” 
said. He would welcome 
run-off. ‘People will then 
he chance to make a clear 
choice,” he said. 


ng. Jim Wright, Tower 
don't think he has the 
campaign as a liberal.” 
straddling the fence,” con- 
ves have complained he 
liberal and liberals that 
» conservative. 


come as a shock to these 

ssmen,” Tower said, ‘‘but 
ot very well known out- 
their districts.” 


Wilson, “‘He’s been too 
-tunistic. He shows ‘em the 
considers to be the most 
He's interested mostly 
inting the political ladder . 
ss he can. I've found all 
state complaints that 
the attorney-general- 
run for something else. 
any people feel it's like a 
musical chairs they're 
Tower said. 
Henry Gonzalez, Tower 
‘is no major contender. 
nd he's alienated most of 
est supporters by his at- 
Maverick." He can 
Continued on Page 8) 








Ellis’ Warning 





Prison Troubles 


(Continued From Page 1) 
facturing, etc.) as we do. Now 
that’s wonderful. 

“But when it comes to the sala- 
ries we pay the guards and the 
hours we work them, it’s differ- 
ent.” Ellis then presented the fol- 
lowing facts: 

e There are only three states 

other than Texas that work 
prison employees more than 48 
hours. There are 13 states that 
work them on a 48-hour week; all 
the rest are on a 40-hour week. 

@ The men on the pickets are 

on a 48-hour week. All oth- 
er prison employees are on a 72- 
hour week. Actually, the figure is 
a little higher than 72 hours be- 
cause all facilities are manned by 
two shifts. Those on one shift can- 
not leave until the count is check- 
ed to the other. 

The ratio of employees to 

inmates country-wide is 1 
to 5.5. The ratio in Texas is 1 to 
8.7. If the department of correc- 
tions had asked for employees at 
the national average of 1 to 5.5, 
it would have tequested 2,090 em- 
ployees instead of 1,432. 

@ The average national salary 

paid guards in 1959 was 
$4,359. The average in Texas was 
$2,892. 

* There are 238 employees 

who draw only $215 a 
month. After various deductions, 
these men have $156 take-home 
pay. Ninety percent of them have 
families. 

“We realize it will be necessary 
te do something to correct these 
inequities,” Ellis said. “We also 
are conscious of a growing feeling 
among custody people that they 
are overworked and underpaid. 

“When the new salary classifj- 


cation system came out, we 
could _ guards 
avera of $3,896. Althou 


4 this would be $463 less than the 
national average, it would be a 
big boost from where we are 
now," Ellis said. 

“We realized we could not have 
both adequate numbers and ade- 








Texas Libraries 
Receive Observer 


AUSTIN 

The Observer is pleased to 
announce receipt of $2,500 
from a Dallas foundation for 
@ onme-year’s subscription to 
The Texas Observer for 500 
Texas college, university, city, 
and county libraries. 

Address plates and letters to 
librarians are now being pre- 
pared in the Observer office 
for these subscriptions. Recip- 
ients will include every college 
and university library in the 
state and every considerable 
city and county library, in- 
cluding branches, which is 
Supported with public funds. 
The libraries will be asked to 
renew at the end of the year’s 
subscription. 

The subscriptions were 
made possible by the Dallas 
foundation and by supporters 
of the Observer who sent in 
funds for between 650 and 
700 paid new subscriptions ear- 
marked for the “library 
matching fund.” These new 
subscriptions were applied to 
the offer of the foundation to 
subscribe for the libraries on 


ficient te call forth its con- 
tribution for the libraries. 

The Observer hopes to an- 
nounce other programs for its 
continuing expansion shortly. 


— 
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quate salaries,” he said, referring 
to his budget requests. “We felt 
that if we increased numbers, we 
could not raise the quality, but 
that if we increased salaries we 
could raise the quality and at the 
same time, people would be will- 
ing to go along with the long 
hours.” On the legislative budget 
board recommendations, “‘we get 
neither a substantial increase in 
salaries nor more personnel to 
shorten working hours. 

“I am convinced beyond all 
reasonable doubt,”’ Ellis continued, 
“that the men we have will not 
continue to work for us the long 
hours we work them for an aver- 
age salary of $3,257—and that’s 
the legislative budget board's 
recommendation. This recom- 
mended salary scale is just a per- 
petuation of the long-existing in- 
equity. 

“T’ve never done this before, but 
I'm desperate,” Ellis said, and 
then compared the budget board's 
recommendation of $4,660 a year 
for highway patrolmen, with lon- 





included. 


gevity increases “It 
takes as much intelligence, as 
much alertness, as much charac- 
ter to make a good prison guard 
as it does to make a qualified 
highway patrolman,” he said. 

In answer to an inquiry for Rep. 
Virginia Duff, Ellis said the prison 
employees who work 72 hours a 
week get only 40-hours credit on 
their retirement benefits. 

Later he said: “‘I’ll tell you for 
sure, I’ve seen a lot ,of prisons 
in America. I can give you a long 
list of places where the living 
quarters they provide their guards 
make ours look like two-bits.” 

Rep. Malcolm McGregor of El 
Paso asked Ellis, “When you get 
such low-salaried people, don’t 
you have trouble with sadistic and 
brutal guards?” 

“Oh, Lord yes,” Ellis replied, 
who thumped the table so vigor- 
ously he upset a cup of coffee at 
one point. “I'll put it this way: 
if you can buy a pair of shoes at 
a range of $5 to $35, when you 
buy a $5 pair of shoes, you get 
a $5 pair of shoes. You get what 
you pay for. 

“The whole future of the Texas 
department of corrections is tied 
up in this thing,”’ Ellis said. ‘‘More 
than 5,000 men enter the prison 
system every year.”’ Whether these 
men are going to leave and be- 
come decent members of society, 
or whether they return to a life 
of “crime and murder, is going 
to depend in large measure on 
how we handle them down there. 
It’s the guard who works with 
them and lives with them through 
the day” who has the greatest 
influence. The educational and 
personnel workers make great ef- 
forts to help the prisoners, “‘but 
the guy who works with them can 
undo it in five minutes.” 


Questioned later by Cotten, who 
said parole proponents had re- 
ported some years ago that a pa- 
role system would soon mean a 
smaller prison population, Ellis 
replied: “If we hadn’t had this 
Parole system, we wouldn't even 
have enough mattresses to put 
those prisoners on the floor. As 
earnestly as I've pleaded our own 
cause, I would honestly say, don’t 
knife the parole people a nickel. 


“At present, 35 percent of all 
released prisoners leave on parole, 
Ellis said. ‘I'd like to see the day 
when every man who leaves pris- 
on would leave on parole. Other 
states practically have that now.” 





be ne 
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AUSTIN 

The Dallas News, in a five- 
part series on Communism in 
Texas, this week concluded 
that the state Communist party 
has about 205 members but 
that, far from running ram- 
pant, “their every move, grunt 
and groan is done under the 
well-trained eyes and ears of 
Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion and the Texas Department 
of Public Safety agents.” 

The moderate tone of the series 
was indicated by the fact that 
opposition reaction, especially in 
Dallas, has been divided. 

Members of the editorial de- 
partment of the News say that 
the jeries has been criticized as 
both a “witch hunt’’ and as ‘“‘so 
mild it pampers the Commu- 
nists.” 

The investigation for the News 
was done by James Lehrer, 26, 
a graduate of a San Antonio high 
school and Victoria College who 
took a bachelor of jurnalism at 
the University of Missouri in 1956, 
then served three years in the 
Marine Corps and has since work- 
ed on the News, primarily cover- 
ing the federal beat. 

News editors decided to investi- 
gate communism in Texas after 
Rep. Francis Walter, of the House 
Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee, visited the state and warned 
that Communist activities here 
had reach a real peak of peril. 

Lehrer, who spent a month 
roaming the state, speaking to 
lawmen and special investigators, 
gaining access to heretofore con- 
fidential information, and in gen- 
eral making one of the most in- 
tensive studies of the problem 
= any one imvestigator , has 

le, told the Observer this is 
his personal conclusion, one that 
jibes with the published conclu- 
sion: 

“I am thoroughly impressed 
with the ability of the FBI and 
the DPS to keep the matter in 
hand.” 

Lehrer said he is not free to 
disclose the sources of his infor- 
mation but he said repeatedly 
that he and the News is convinced 
of its accuracy. 

Here are some of his findings: 
Communist Party member- 
ship hit a high of 735 mem- 

bers in 1944, dropping to a low 
of 173 in 1952, then climbing 
slowly back to its present ‘‘mili- 
tant’’ membership of about 205. 

@ On il Texas campuses 
there are 32 educators list- 

ed in the files Lehrer used. 

But the one example used from 
this list was of a professor whose 
only known left-wing activities, 
as Lehrer points out, were in 
speaking out in favor of organized 
labor and in favor of public own- 
ership of utilities. This professor, 
Lehrer wrote, has also taken the 
conservative side in classroom 
discussions “against liberal-think- 
ing students who he feels did not 
base their liberalism on thorough 
analysis and knowledge.” 

Lehrer flatly maintained 

that John William Stanford 
Jr. of San Antonio, 36, is ‘‘state 
organizer” for the Communist 
Party and the “open leader” of 
the state party. 


Stanford Replies 


The Observer checked with 
Stanford by telephone. He, said, 
“I certainly think that ‘open 
leader’ description is wrong” but 
as to his being a member of the 
party, he wouldn't answer on the 
grounds that “I believe a man’s 
politics are his own business.” 
Stanford said he felt the reason 
for the News’ series was to “dis- 


ed, “My position is that a per- 








son should have the right to join 
any political party he wants to 
join, and to join it openly, with- 
out harassment.” 
@ Dallas has one Communist 
cell of six members. Yet 
the Dallas police department— 
singular among Texas cities in 
this regard—has a special division 
investigating subversive activi- 
ties. 

People who quit member- 
ship in the Communist party are 
sometimes “punished” by the 
party by the device of sending 
their membership card to the 
FBI, who then allegedly pounce 
on the ex-Communist. 

@ “Extremely harmful” are 
the activities of hysterical 
Communist hunters who brand as 
subversive professors who “‘criti- 
cized some facet of the free en- 
terprise system, liberal ministers 
who do not take the New Testa- 
ment literally; social reformers 
advocating higher pensions for the 
aged and those who support inter- 
national organizations.” 
@ ‘Extremely harmful” also 


are the activities of ‘‘the 
anti - anti - Communists” who 
“would abolish all legislative 


bodies looking into subversion as 
an infringement on freedom of 
thought and support such things 
as the legal release of the Com- 
munist party in the state to let 
it fall or rise on its ideological 
merits.”’ 
& He quotes J. Edgar Hoover 
twice, once saying ‘We 
must avoid the danger of con- 
fusing communism with legitimate 
dissent on controversial issues,” 
once saying, in part, ‘‘.. . any re- 
gponse to its (Communism’s) chal- 
lenge which is based on hysteria, 
alarmism, extremism, or vigilante 
action will do more harm than 
good.” 


Dallas News on Texas Reds 


Situation Under Control, Study Shows 


On a few questions posed by 
Lehrer’s series the Observer made 
its own check. 


DPS in Control 

It asked Col. Homer Garrison, 
head of the DPS, if he had re- 
leased the list of suspected Com- 
munists in Texas and the list of 
suspected educators’ names to 
Lehrer. 

“No,” he said. ‘We don’t release 
that kind of information except 
to the FBL We don’t make it 
public because we don’t want the 
opposition to know how much we 
know about them. And we defin- 
itely don’t pinpoint particular sus- 
pects for fear of unjustly damag- 
ing reputations.” 

Col. Garrison verified his state- 
ment to Lehrer, that the DPS 
is “in control” of the situation. 

In regard to the state’s legal 
ability to do much with the anti- 
subversive program through leg- 
islative committees, the Observer 
talked to Leonard Passmore, first 
assistant to Attorney General Will 
Wilson. He said: 

“I think most states recognize 
the fact that the justice depart- 
ment and the FBI are best set 
up to conduct this type of investi- 
gation because usually such sub- 
versive activities extend over 
state borders.” 

Asked if legislative investiga- 
tions were practical in light of 
the fact that the state seems 
impotent to act in subversive 
cases now because of federal pre- 
emption, Passmore replied: 

‘‘Well, when we say the federal 
government has pre-empted, we 
mean more in terms of policy 
than anything else. When I say 
the federal government has pre- 
rempted the field. of prosecuting 
for subversives, I don’t mean to 
the complete exclusion of the 





state.” B.S. 





Committee Extended 


(Continued From Page 1) 
his region, “We're not all sinners 
and crooks. We have a lot of good 
church people down there.” 

Col. Homer Garrison, director 
of the Texas. Dept. of Public 
Safety, said legislative investigat- 
ing committees do a good job, do 
not hamper police investigations, 
and might find other Texas situ- 
ations to look into. 

Rev. C. M. Lang of Beaumont, 
speaking for the Southeast Texas 
Baptist Assn., said, “The people 
in Jefferson County are aroused.” 
For a long time they had been 
told the gambling was not organ- 
ized and prostitution has been 
with the race “since the begin- 
ning of time.” Grand juries re- 
fused to indict, he said. 

Rep. Joe Cannon, Mexia, re- 
minded him that grand juries 
cannot prosecute, indict, or con- 
vict, but Lang still thought more 
investigation was needed. Rep. 
Sam Collins, Newton, established 
that Lang had never gone before 
a grand jury, himself. Rep. W. T. 
Dungan, McKinney, noted the 
grand jury is indicting on vice 
counts now, but Lang would not 
say the jury is ‘‘cooperating 
fully.”’ 

A. F. Myers of the Citizens’ 
Better Committee in Port Arthur 
spoke of “the movies and the 
pornographic literature” in the 
Jefferson County region. He said 
the present foreman of the grand 
jury had stated to the ministerial 
alliance that he would sell tickets 
to “adult movies” to juveniles if 
they had the price of admission. 

“There are many people say- 
ing, ‘You're just a bunch of do- 
gooders and witch-hunters.’ This 
is going to blow over,” Myers 
warned. But, he said, a reform 


ticket will be running for office. 
Rep. Rayford Price, Frankston, 
asked him, ‘‘So you think it would 
be good to hold the investigating 
committee over the heads of the 
opposition in Jefferson County?’’ 
That was one reason for exten- 
sion, but not the only one, Myers 
replied. He concluded that clean 
moral conditions attract indus- 
try. 

L. M. Barker of Liberty Hill, 
Williamson County, representing 
the Baptist Brotherhood of Texas, 
declared, ‘‘Many of the local cit- 
izenry become what they call 
‘broad-minded’ or ‘tolerant’ and 
thereby leave it open for the un- 
scrupulous to come in.” Rep. 
Collins established that Barker 
did not come from Jefferson 
County. 

Rep. Menton Murray, Harlin- 
gen, chairman of the existing 
committee, advocated re-consti- 
tution of such a committee. (When 
the House approved the commit- 
tee the next day, Murray was 
made a member.) He said he 
doubted it would go back into 
Jefferson County. The revelation 
that had shocked the people down 
there, he said was “this thing of 
paying off the officials.” 

Rep. Will Smith, Beaumont, ac- 
cused Oliver of pushing the reso- 
lution to get “personal publicity 
on newspaper and TV.” Oliver 
said they were discussing an is- 
sue, not a personality. 

The committee voted 21-0 to 
consider the resolution out of the 
regular order of business and then 
accepted, 21.0, a substitute by 
Rep. Hale which omitted from 
Oliver’s version specified author- 
ity to investigate “covert and 
overt subversion activities.’”’ (See 





separate story.) R.D. 
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Maverick on Gonzalez 





Maury | Responds 


Maury Maverick aoe, candi- 
date for the Senate seat vacat- 
ed by Vice-President Lyndon 
Johnson, commented this week 
on statements made by State 
Sen. Henry Gonzalez, another 
candidate, in a front-page Ob- 
server interview January 28. 

Gonzales had told the Observer: 
“I would hate to think a name like 


mine and my children’s gives me }- 


absolutely no chance to be in the 
United States Senate.” 

“Nobody with a Mexican name 
bothers me,” Maverick said in re- 
sponse. ‘“‘My legislative assistant 
for a while I was in the House 
was Carlos Cadina. He’s city at- 
tormey in San Antonio now, and 
I think he ought to be on the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States—he’d be another Brandeis. 

“T’'ve found a great affection for 
Henry in Anglo-Saxon circles all 
over the state, and deservedly so, 
in his capacity as a symbol,” 
Maverick said. 

In reply to Gonzalez’ statements 
that “‘some of these fellas, mostly 
because of the ADA association 
with a nostalgic name,” are indi- 
cating 2 Mexican-named person 
bas no chance, Maverick said, 
“My father will be remembered 
by thousands of Mexicans for 
whom he fought, and who fought 
with him. It’s true he had some 
friends in ADA. 


“As a matter of fact, two days 
before he died in the hospital he 
told me he was going to join 
ADA.” A prominent eastern poli- 
tician had just denounced the or- 
ganization and said it should dis- 
band. This prompted his father to 
join the organization, Maverick 
said. “‘He had a letter on a table 
pulp py sar rng Seba: 
to mail it, but. he died. 


“So I guess the Maverick fam- 
ily is guilty of this association 
with the ADA,” he added. 


What about the comments being 
made that Maverick’s candidacy 
is damaging the cause of Negro 
and Latin minority groups in 
electing one of their number to 
the US Senate? ‘T‘here are some 
people supporting me for the 
wrong reason because I’m an 


“and there are some people sup- 
porting Henry for. the wrong rea- 
son because he’s a Mexican. 

“Many Negroes ani Mexicans 
have told me that a man should 
be judged as a human being re- 
gardiess of his racial origins. This 
is the thing they’ve taught me 
more than anything else. I ask 
that they now judge me on that 
basis. 

“T’m not a bad man because I'm 
an Anglo-Saxon, nor is Henry a 
good man simply because he’s a 
Mexican—and vice-versa,” Mav- 
erick said 

“Henry is an important man to 
the Latin people,” Maverick said. 
“I love Mexicans. They were my 
father’s friends, they’re my 
friends. If they quit me temporar- 
ily now, my only hope is that 
they come back and be my friends 
later on.” 

Maverick said he started work- 
ing “years ago” with men like 
George Sanchez, Gus Garcia, Car- 
los Cadena, and Dr. Hector Gar- 
cia. He denied a statement made 
by Gonzalez that he has not cam- 
paigned for Gonzalez in past elec- 
tions. 

“‘When I campaign I am telling 
People this: ‘you can’t kick a 
Negro in the guts in Dallas simply 
because he’s a Negro and then 
have people pay attention te us 
all around the world when we talk 
about our American democracy. 
You can’t treat a Mexican migrant 
like a dog on wages and living 
conditions and expect those mil- 
lions around the world to turn to 
us.’ ” 

Gonzalez told the Observer he 
told Maverick before he (Gon- 
zalez) entered the race that he 
would support Maverick if he 
filed, that he had told Maverick 
several days after Gonzalez en- 
tered that he would still defer, 
but that Maverick waited until it 
was too late. 

“When I got into this thing,’ 
Maverick said, ‘‘I really honestly 
didn’t think Henry would stay 
in. He’d written me he'd defer 
to me—he’d told me that ten days 
before at the courthouse. 

“I guess, in all honesty, though, 
Henry and I have been prima 
donnas with one another, and God 
only knows what the truth is any- 





Anglo-Saxon,” Maverick said, 


more.” 


LABOR ENDORSES 


AUSTIN 
Texas labor’s committee on 
political education voted to en- 
dorse Maury Maverick Jr. over 
Sen. Henry Gonzalez by a nar- 
Tow vote last Saturday, Febru- 
ary 4. The count was 44-37. 


In the morning before the aft- 
ernoon endorsement, Gonzalez 
charged that labor leaders had 
been unfair in preparing cumu- 
lative voting records on him and 
Maverick and that they “stacked 
the cards in Maverick’s favor.” 
He said Don Ellinger, COPE di- 
rector for five states, state AFL- 
CIO. secretary-treasurer Fred 
Schmidt, and former president 
Jerry Holleman were all for 
Maverick. 


Labor leaders stoutly denied 
that the comparative voting rec- 
ords, showing Maverick with an 
80-0 score and Gonzalez with 42-5 
over the course of their political 
careers, were rigged. They said 
the records were lifted in their 
entirety from the published rat- 
ings in the respective years. 


The COPE resolution urged 
union members to support Mav- 
erick “because of his extraordi- 
mary record in the legislature, his 
courage in espousing causes in 
which he believes, his ability to 





influence others, and his all-out 


dedication to the liberal program 
of president Kennedy ... We 
know that some of our members 
feel so strongly for Sen. Gon- 
zalez that they will not accept 
our recommendation.” 


In a joint statement, Ellinger 
and Schmidt said: ‘‘We decided a 
hard question of political judg- 
ment between two very good men 
and obviously did not rig the 
results, as the very closeness of 
the vote itself should prove. This 
has been our Gethsemane and we 
only pray we acted wisely. We 
know we acted fairly.” 


Besides Maverick and Gon- 
azlez among the major candi- 
dates, Cong. Jim Wright and Re- 
publican John Tower addressed 
the meeting prior to endorse- 
ment. Wright asked that no en- 
dorsement be made, that “‘if they 
should determine they want 
someone who would give them a 
blank check, 100 percent support, 
or a rubber stamp, they should 
not support me.” Tower outlined 
his anti-union stands (see sepa- 
rate story). 


Rep. Dan Struve of Campbell- 
ton, a Gonzalez supporter, also 
charged that support of labor 
leaders made en endorsement of 
Maverick “a foregone conclu- 
sion.” 





JS Tuan 


First Step 


Sirs: Another January has gone, 
and for my fourth year as a poll 
tax deputy, I have seen scores of 
citizens regretfully pass up the 
chance to buy their right to vote. 
“Not today,” they’d say; ‘“‘Maybe 
next week.” We who are inter- 
ested in representative govern- 
ment should not rest until all 
Texans, regardless of economic 
status, may qualify to vote. 

Representative Stanford Smith 
of San Antonio has introduced an 
anti-poll tax amendment to the 
Fexas Constitution in the state 
legislature. Representative Smith 
has taken a much-needed first 
step; now the rest of us should 
contact our legislators and express 
interest in the anti-poll tax meas- 
ure. 

Mrs. Bernice Carter, 7623 Bel- 
gard Street, Houston 33. 


Pro-Income Tax 


Sirs: Is this payroll tax plan, 
which is worse than a sales tax, 
devised and being pushed to try 
to put over the sales tax as the 
lesser of two evils? 

The financial fix of Texas is the 
delinquency of past legislatures 
controlled by the lobbyists for 
special interests. This state needs 
an income tax. 

H. E. Harpin, 902 East Murray, 
Victoria. 


No Burial, Please 


Sirs: Not all liberals north of 
Austin share Mr. Elton Miller’s 
defeatist skepticism about the 
chances of Henry Gonzalez in the 
Senate election. Although a de- 
featist attitude on the part of lib- 
erals in Dallas—or Lubbock— 
is certainly understandable, we 
should try to remember that Pres- 
ident Kennedy, for all the Shiv- 
erian gibes about his ‘‘naked ‘lib- 
eralism,” did carry Texas. 

(The choice for liberals is not 
between Wright and Blakley or 
Tower; it is between Gonzalez 
and the field. Let us applaud any 
sincere attempt to praise Henry 
Gonzalez, but let us reject any 
premature effort—however well- 
meaning—to bury him. 

Keneth Kinnamon, 
Street, Lubbock. 


2312 15th 


Wright's Record 


Sirs: . . . In frequent and con- 
sistent public statements, and in 
his voting record, Jim Wright 
has supported federal aid to edu- 
cation. ... 


On increasing the minimum 
wage, Wright has supported every 
proposal on which he could cast 
a vote, up to and including the 
proposal to raise the rate to $1.15. 
If, having gone down to defeat 
with the minority on a record 
vote when the proposed rate was 
$1.15, he thought it was unrealistic 
to push immediately for $1.25, 
this judgment did not place him 
in the ranks of the enemies of 
increasing the minimum wage. . . 


It is important to consider that 
for six years Wright has been in 
a position to cast a vote for the 
liberal measures he favors. It 
seems to me that the primary 
strategic consideration in the cur- 
rent Senate campaign should be 
to find and support the most lib- 
eral candidate who has a chance 
to win the runoff. :. 


If Texas voters will support in 
the runoff an avilable candidate 
who is more liberal than Wright, 
it is a mistake for liberals to sup- 
port Wright. If by opposing 
Wright we shall assure the victory 
of Wilson, or Blakley, or Tower 
in the runoff, it is a mistake for 
liberals not to support Wright... . 


Margaret B. Carter (Mrs. Jack), 
2816 Sixth Avenue, Fort Worth. 
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Sales Tax Push 


AUSTIN er James Turman control most 

Tensions building up in the/of the key committees, lawmak- 
legislature over tax proposals|ers whe backed lesing speaker 
are nothing now compared to| candidate Wade Spilman showed 
what they promise to be from) signs of fight on the committees 
this week forward, as schemes/ they dominate. 
for raising new money run the| The mejority of the House 
committee gauntlet and in-| committee on commerce and 
creasing pressure is put on| manufactures are Spilman men. 
legislators from powerful out-| This week they voted against let- 
side interests. | ting chairmen Charles Whitfield, 

One of the heaviest lobbying|a Turman appointee, set the time 
bombardments is coming from | | for committee meetings or allow 
the “Citizens for a Sales Tax,” a! eppoint the subcommit- 
group of businessmen, bankers 
and oil men, headed by Midland words came from both 
attorney Tom Sealy. Former) sides. When the Spilman group 
State Senator Searcy Bracewell| tried to have the meeting ad- 
is the group’s legislative Whitfield countered by 
sentative. putting the committee on a 

Sales tax pressure is also con stand at ease” basis instead, 
ing from the Texas Industria hich means he can control the 
Conference, a business and ength of recess and he has threat- 
dustrial organization headed by ed to make it extend the length 
T. E. Jackson, regional manager|of the session if the Spilman 
for Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com-| group maintains its antagonism 
pany, and from numerous loc toward his chairmanship. 
business groups such as the Cor In the Senate, Martin Dies Jr. 
pus Christi Board of Realtors of Lufkin, whose father has said 

UPI bureau chief Pat Conway) he might Mke te enter the US. 
has likened the intensity of tl! Senate race if he could keep the 
present conflict to that of expense limit down to his level, 
campaign by Gov. W. Lee O’Dan-| lost in his effort te get a vote on 
iel in 1939 to push a sales taxa bill that would limit campaign 
through the legislature, only expenditures in the current race 
be iblocked by the ‘“Immortal/ te $25,000. 
56,” the group of lawmakers w! The Senate also refused to con- 
refused to go along. sider for vote the bill offered by 

This time the anti-sales taxers|Crawford Martin of Hillsboro 
bave the governor on their side, | which repeals the privy acknowl- 
ibut Price Daniel is meeting with edgement of married women on 
little success so far in pushing | deeds. While it gives women more 
his alternate program for a pay equity with men, some 
roll tax. He hasn't finished draft-| women’s groups claim Martin’s 
ing the bill, though he says the| bill doesn’t go far enough. 
finish is near, and no sponsor for! The Senate jurisprudence com- 
the bill in the House has | mittees reported favorably a bill 
come forward, though Daniel will|} » Henry Gonzalez of San An- 
probably have no trouble getting | tonio that would offer a new 
a volunteer. chance in court for men convict- 

The House constitutional)! ed of crimes who Inst their.aps 
amendments committee by a vote were sent to the peniten- 
of 12 to 5 adopted an amendment but later uncovered evi- 
proposed in several past sessions proving their innocence. 
by conservative Marshall O. Bell) At present such a person can only 
of San Antonio to prohibit the! be pardoned, said Gonzalez, and 
enactment of any imcome or pay | innocent men should be offered 

| 
| 


him to 
tees 


Harsh 


repre yurned, 


' 
ie Bas 


peals, 
tiary, 


cence 


roll tax in Texas, The proposal| the chance for acquittal. 
will likely be countered with the} The Senate state affairs com- 
same crippling amendments of | mittee reported favorably the es- 
previous sessions. | tablishment of a new school for 
While men aligned with Speak-| mentally retarded persons. The 
chool would be situated some- 
* * vhere on the upper Gulf Coast. 
> Raymond Vowell, executive di- 
‘Covert, Overt rector for the Board of Hospitals 
nd Special Schools, told the com- 
(Continued From Page 1) such a school would re- 


vitee 








tee. “If you can name anything |jieye the waiting list, which 

on God's green earth a commit-| stands now at 1,200 persons and 

tee with the powers of this teadily growing. 

amendment can’t investigate, I’ “ 

like to know what it is,’ he said > ws 
Rep. Criss Cole of Houston 


Pressed: “Is there authority to 
investigate subversive organiza 
tions or individuals? If this com 
mittee is set up and it is furnish 
ed with leads as to subversive 
activities, would your amendment 
empower them to go into it?” 

“Absolutely,” said Hale. ‘‘These 
six words (the Garrison-Miller 
phrase) add nothing to the com 
mittoo’s powers.” 

Hale's amendment passed the r 
committee of 21 without a dis Now Available 
senting vote and the following The Inaugural Edition of Pro- 
day skipped easily through the files in Courage the Pulitzer 
House after a brief debate over Prize winning book by the 
Dallas Rep. Bob Hughes’ proposal President of the United States, 
to require the committee to give John F. Kennedy. 

a full report of its activities ten Harper 


days before the 58th legislature 

rather than leave it up to the|| TeStrategy of Peace by John 

committee as to when it reports F. Kennedy. Foreign policy 

The proposal was killed. speeches and statements on de- 
fense, peace, national security 


Turman immediately announc 
ed the membership of the general |} related domestic issues are 
edited by Allan Nevins. 


investigating committee: Charles 
Ballman of Borger, chairman; nee rasey . $3.95 Harper 
aper 
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Wright, Gonzalez, Maverick 





Aa Enshididiniinl 


In Texas, in 1961, the time has 
come for us to put an end to our 
smug, easy provincialism. “Time is 
running out for America,” Pres. 
Kennedy has warned in a forbidding 
and epic pronouncement: either we 
heed it, or this nation we have 
made here for ourselves. will perish 
with the rest and be forgotten. 


Throughout the world today, in 
the eyes of those millions, we are the 
great conservative power, the slug- 
gish giant who somewhere lost his 
proud ideals. The reformers in the 
world today, the relentless revolu- 
tionaries now in the lead, are those 
whom we count our bitter foes. We 
must speak with our old eloquence 
and courage and compassion; both 
at home and abroad; somehow we 
must break through. 


In this context, and in this context 
alone, we must judge those now mak- 
ing their bids for the United States 
Senate. 


Three candidates are being con- 
sidered by Texas liberals: Jim 
Wright, Henry Gonzalez, and Maury 
Maverick Jr. 


Although Wright is an able young 
man, a good campaigner, a congress- 
man with six years of Washington 
experience, most liberals who would 
rally to his side build their case on 
the simple logic of expediency. Ex- 
pediency alone is not powerful 
enough to persuade us; in contem- 
porary America we are rift with the 
dicta of expediency; Wright himself 
is unable to break through its crust. 
At a time in our nation when the 
demands of justice and conscience 
to erase the social blemishes in the 
midst of our opulent complacency 
have never been greater, Wright has 
moved too swiftly away from the 
vigor and courage which character- 
ized his early years in politics. His 
voting record has moved stead‘ly to 
the right. A member of Congress, he 
tells us, might just as well concern 
himself with “Seventh-Day Advent- 
ists and flagpole sitting” as with the 
student sit-in movement which has 
become a stirring symbol for our 
young Negro citizens. Are these the 
words of a man who can understand 
what now lies in the hearts of young 
non-Americans in Africa and in 
Asia? 


Wright speaks well in defending 
his doctrine of moderation, quoting 
Henry Clay and LBJ. Perhaps he 
should be reminded that his brand 
of moderation, in a society like ours, 
demands very little courage; that it 
lacks substance and stands for little; 
that it exposes itself far too conven- 
iently to the tossings and turnings 
of temporary expediency; that it will 
make slight impression, from an age 
like ours, in the long and tortured 
annals of whatever future histories 
may be written. 


Henry Gonzalez, on the other hand, 
is a courageous, fighting liberal. His 
filibuster in the state Senate against 
the segregation laws of 1957 has be 
come a lasting part of our Texas lore; 
his sturdy fight for the governorship 
in 1958 won him wide admiration. 
He is a political firebrand of the old 
school, a man in whom the Latins 
of our state should rightfully take 
pride. In 1958 this newspaper was 
proud to support his gubernatorial 
candidacy and to work hard for his 
election. 


What we are seeing in the Gon- 
zalez candidacy is a classic re-enact- 
ment of the great political dramas of 
the oppressed immigrant groups in 
the East one, two, and three genera- 
tions ago—the relentless desire to 
break through old bonds, the quest 
for greater prestige and greater hope. 
These things we understand. 


We give our endorsement to Maury 
Maverick Jr. because we honestly be- 
lieve him to be the most able man of 
liberal conviction in the race. 


More than any man in this race, 
we deeply believe, Maury Maverick 
understands in heart and in intellect 
the historic and awesome challenge 
which faces our country. As a United 
States senator we believe he will 
work harder and longer and more 
diligently to help our country meet 
that challenge, at home and in the 
world at large. 


As a member of the Texas House 
in the early ’fifties, when the legis- 
lature was unabashedly controlled by 
rampant interests, when Texas Mc- 
Carthys were hunting witches and 
burning books, Maverick remained 
firm and outspoken. Often he stood 
alone. In those days his courage and 
his steadfastness were amply tested; 
they won for him the respect and the 
love of men of all persuasions. 


We see a touch of greatness in this 
son of an immortal Texan who loved 
and fought for and won the undying 
admiration of the Latin people of 
San Antonio and all Texas. He is a 
deeply intellectual man, a worrier 
and a thinker; he is solid and un- 
yielding; he speaks now for the op- 
pressed and the unfortunate of all 
races, in Texas and everywhere. 


In an excellent tape-recorded inter- 
view with the Houston Post two 
weeks ago, Maverick said, in his own 
simple and direct eloquence: “I want 
to be a reasonable, honorable liberal 
who cares about mankind out in 
River Oaks or . . . the poorest Negro 
in the poorest section of Houston.” 


On other recent occasions Maverick 
has said: 


“We Americans who were born in 
revolution and we Texans who were 
born a second time in the crucible of 
revolt ought to be the first to under- 
stand that people all over the world 
want their rights and freedom irre- 
spective of the color of their skin, be 
it on the East Side of San Antonio 
or on the African continent.” 


“Let no man talk smugly about mi- 
nority groups, for all of us belong to 
a minority group of one kind or an- 
other. I—a white man—belong to the 
smallest minority group in the world 
from a numerical standpoint. Ther- 
fore, let all of us rerember that all 
men are entitled to their basic con- 
stitutional rights, be th y poor mi- 
gratory workers, black or white, rich 


people in Dallas’ Highland Park, fat, 


people, skinny people; Barry Gold- 
water, Jimmy Hoffa, or Lynn Lan- 
drum.” 

“In terms of the here and now, and 
of this world we live in—I recall that 
Mr. Lincoln once said: ‘The dogmas 
of the quiet past are inadequate to 
the stormy present. The occasion is 
piled high with difficulty, and we 
must rise to the occasion. As our 
case is new, so we must think anew 
and act anew. We must disenthrall 
ourselves.’ ”’ 


“Let me tell you what I consider 
myself to be. I am a John Kennedy 
Democrat, a Democrat who remem- 
bers Franklin Delano Roosevelt with 
great affection, a Democrat who 
wants to reach out for the new fron- 
tier with those younger men who will 
operate our government in Washing- 
ton, men who will be bold and brave 
and have fresh ideas in a world which 
is torn asunder.” 


Maury Maverick Jr. is deeply root- 
ed in the Texas liberal tradition, a 
scholar of it and an inheritor of its 
magnificent days of rebellion and 
revolution and, more lately, of its 
modern era of political and social 
and racial change. 

He has the fiber and the substance, 


the imagination and the foresight, 
the independent spirit and the mili- 


tant conscience to become one of the. 


truly great senators of our genera- 
tion. 





Maury Maverick Jr. 


“In terms of the here and now, and of the world we live in—I recall 
that Mr. Lincoln once ssid: ‘The dogmas of the quiet past are inadequate 
to the stormy present. The occasion is piled high with difficulty, and 
we must rise to the occasion. As our case is new, so we must think 


anew and act anew. We must disenthrall ourselves. 
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Peace Pilgrim 


AUSTIN 

The Observer’s offices were visited 
by Peace Pilgrim one evening last 
week. She would not give her real 
name (her “‘old name,” she called it) 
because, she said, she does not think 
she, as an individual, is important 
compared to her cause and, as she 
added a little further along, she wants 
to be publicized by her chosen appel- 
lation. 

She is walking 25,000 miles for 
peace, she explained. Judging from 
the fact that she was wearing her 
twenty-second pair of children’s ten- 
nis shoes since she set out in 1953 
and averages “just about 800 miles 
a pair,” she guessed she had walked 
17,200 miles already. 

The associate editor had fled on a 
dead run ahead of her arrival, and 
the office manager and the contribut- 
ing editor had sighed and prepared 
themselves to be amused. Now, how- 
ever, they were sobered by the 
thought that someone would walk 
17,200 miles to see them; and besides, 
she did not amuse them. 

She wears blue walking clothes, 
slacks.and shirt and a short tunic 
with pockets around the bottom, her 
only suit case. “Peace Pilgrim”’ is let- 
tered in white across her chest and 
“I Am Walking 25,000 Miles for 
Peace” across her back. She has a 
tan, wind-smoothed face and grey 
hair pulled up into a wind-resisting 
bun and well-shaped, lake blue eyes. 
The contributing editor insisted the 
individual is important, and he want- 
ed her name, but she would not tell, 
she said, looking him squarely in his 
eyes, “because I want people to know 
that some woman, any woman, cares 


enough about peace to walk twenty- 
five thousand miles for it,” 

That was the moment she became 
real to them. With a start, the con- 
tributing editor realized she reminded 
him of a person he greatly admired. 
She obviously was entirely sane and 
was furthermore in a position to ask 
them, although she did not, whether 
they and the rest of the do-nothing 
race enjoy a similar assurance. 


She had an engagement for dinner, 
but had time for coffee (fruit juice 
for her, though). She explained to 
them she takes no collections, walks 
along “without a dime in my pockets” 
(eating just how, she did not say), 
and has completed two ‘5,000 mile 
patterns.” One took her from Califor- 
nia zig-zag by Canada to New York, 
another from New York zig-zag by 
Mexico to California. She is on her 
15,000 mile pattern now. 


She does not quite approve of the 
sit-ins in the South, although she does 
not disapprove. She has come to dis- 
like “psychological violence” as just 
another kind of violence. “I’m doing 
different work now. I’m inspiring peo- 
ple to be for something” (she lifted 
her hands toward the coffeeshop 
ceiling). “It’s different! It rises from 
within them. I want to inspire them 
to do something themselves.” 

The contributing editor wished that 
Roy Bedichek, a native naturalist and 
lover of the outdoors who died in 
1959, could have met her—a vigorous, 
pretty woman along in her fifties, 
walking fifty miles a day, ‘‘on the 
road” in a sense more modern than 
Jack Kerouac’s, and feeding herself, 
if not with food, with faith. R.D. 
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Observer 


We would add this note for those 
who, like us, have been torn in the 
deepest corners of their consciences 
to make a fair and intelligent choice 
in this race. 

The emerging liberal movement in 
Texas will not be able to withstand, 
these next several weeks, the stress 
of internal belligerence and discord. 

We urge the long view. Only folly 
and disaster will emerge from a sus- 
tained ill-will within the liberal 
camp. Logic and good sound sense 
dictate a tolerance and an under- 
standing which reputedly are the 
wellsprings of liberalism. 

The enemy, need we be reminded, 
is elsewhere: in Tower’s neanderthal 
platitudes, in Blakley’s selfish and 
self-interested conservatism, in Wil- 
son’s colorless and unexciting drive 
for high positicen. We must not for 
one moment forget the beliefs we 
share and the goals we have fought 
for together. 


* * 
Tough luck, Miller! Too bad, 
Garrison! 


A vote like that must be embar- 
rasin’. 
Was it subversion? Why not 


espouse 
That Walter investigate the en- 
tire House. 
* * 


Governor Pat Brown of California 
proposed in January a $150 million 
program to buy new state parks and 


Notebook 


expand existing ones (15,000 new 
camp sites, $25 million for quadrupl- 
ing picnic and day-use facilities, $25 
million for historical restorations, 
funds for museums and 30 interpre- 
tive centers). The plan calls for spend- 
ing $25 million on Southern California 
beaches, $23 million in the bay area, 
$22 million in the mountains and des- 
erts, and $24 million in the northern 
redwoods. 


Meanwhile, Texas, which is very 
much like California in some ways— 
beaches, forests, millions of people— 
continues to spend $250,000 a year to 
maintain, operate, and expand its state 
parks, and of course, to acquire new 
ones. 


* * 


The sit-ins have worked in many 
Texas cities. The stand-ins against 
“No-Negroes” theaters near the Uni- 
versity of Texas are helping to set a 
pattern for country-wide demonstra- 
tions. Why have there been no “kneel- 
ins” in the Texas churches? A very 
few congregations have integrated; 
most of the assemblies have adopted 
pious statements about Christian 
brotherhood; but most of the white 
churches are still closed to Negroes. 
Church segregation is just one more 
aspect of the outmoded separations 
based on white men’s rationalizations 
of the enslavements and exploitations 
of the Negroes. To end it, if there is 
no moderate way to end it, all people 
have to do is go into the churches and 
kneel down. 





Passing on 


AUSTIN 


The Texas State Board of Educa- 
tion played to a packed house in 
Austin this week. Action centered 
around the Bremond case, with plain- 
tiffs asking that the state board order 
the Bremond school board to quit 
renting a building on the Catholic 
church grounds for use as Elementary 
No. 2, and to make nuns teaching in 
Elementary No. 2 quit wearing reli- 
gious garb. 

The state board members heard 
testimony for two hours—all of which 
they were familiar with through the 
transcript of the earlier hearing be- 
fore Education Commissioner J. W. 
Edgar—and then they voted the way 
they were going to vote when they 
arrived for the meeting. 

And what a confused vote it was! 

Edgar was right, they said, in re- 
stricting religious instruction in the 
school and in ordering the Bremond 
board to cover up the cross on top of 
the school (St. Mary’s) and the like. 
But they ruled he was also right in 
not going any farther than he did, 


a Decision 


because they hadn’t given him any 
policy to act on. 

Why speak of policy at all? Edgar 
had no policy to go by on anything 
he did; that is, no policy except the 
Texas and U.S. constitutions, and his 
own good common sense. The state 
board had at least the former to guide 
them, if they chose. 

Finally the board, in an outburst 
of super-caution, ruled itself out of 
the case—perhaps. “This is properly 
a matter for the courts or tHe legisla- 
ture,” it said. But what if the case 
isn’t taken to court and isn’t passed 
on by the legislature, what then? 
“Well,” said W. W. Jackson, chair- 
man, “in that case it can be brought 
back here and we will set the policy.” 

To his everlasting credit one mem- 
ber, Ray Holbrook of Texas City, tried 
to act, tried to convince his fellow 
board members that they constituted 
a quasi-judicial body with the power 
to act in such matters. He moved that 
the board go all the way in separating 
church and school. 

His motion didn’t even get a second. 

B.S. 


Those Who Break The Ground 





State Income Tax 


AUSTIN 


There may have been a miscalcu- 
lation. 


Liberal members of the Texas leg- 
islature have assumed they can defeat 
a general sales tax this session, even 
the “$50 deductible” variety. 


In fact, however, a majority of the 
House do not seem to have committed 
themselves against such a tax. 


Liberal leaders in the House are 
worried. “It all comes to this,” said 
one: “the amounts of money we need 
are simply fantastic.’’ And another: 
“We are in a more dangerous situa- 
tion than we ever have been before.” 


Ten years ago in Austin, liberal 
legislators had to spend most of their 
time fighting the conservatives over 
how much to spend. Conservatism 
simply meant, those days, stinginess; 
refusal to help the needy; refusal to 
support adequate schools; refusal to 


‘ care for the mentally ill. 


Engaged in such elementary dis- 
putes, the liberals in 1951 made only 
token fights over taxation. They won 
the first gas tax battle, but they had 
to accept many selective sales taxes 
which bore heaviest on the very needy 
Texans they were trying to help with 
the spending. 


Today in the legislature, conserva- 
tives and liberals do not divide pri- 
marily over spending. The conserva- 
tives now understand, too, that with- 
out first-rate colleges, a state does 
not attract first-rate industries; that 
maintaining warehouses for the men- 
tally ill is more expensive than curing 
them with better care and returning 
them to society; that the children of 
conservatives, as well as the children 
of liberals, attend the public schools. 


Perhaps because of the failure of 
the Eisenhower Administration to roll 
back the New Deal, conservatives in 
Texas, as in the nation, have reluc- 
tantly accepted the new concensus: 
Poverty is unfortunate. In an abund- 
ant nation, each man is his brother’s 
keeper. Government has a duty to 
administer our common decency. 


The conservatives’ general dislike 
of government action still limits what 
the liberals can accomplish in the 
legislature. 


For example, the state hospitals are 
criminally short of psychiatrists. The 
Observer’s check-up in 1959 revealed 
that the average mental patient in a 
Texas state hospital gets about 15 
minutes’ psychiatric care a month— 
maybe. This is murder. Nothing will 
stop it short of a dramatic, specially- 
earmarked appropriation of millions 
of dollars to hire hundreds of new 
psychiatrists for the state mental 
hospitals. 


The state parks board needs an 
average of $7 million a year for the 
next ten years; it has been getting 
about one-twenty-eighth of that sum. 
The governor asked for $55 million 
a year for the colleges; to make them 
first-rate, we probably need $100 mil- 
lion ja year. 


But we must deal with the facts. 
Even holding down legitimate de- 
mands, the state’s conservative budget 
agencies and a timid governor have 
not been able to reduce the need for 
new funds below $200 million for the 
next biennium. What the state really 
needs is still out of the question. 


The miscalculation the liberals may 


have made concerns the personal in- 
come tax. 


Every liberal in the legislature 
knows that a graduated state per- 
sonal income tax—computed simply 
by taking a flat percentage of each 
person’s federal income tax—is the 
fairest way for the state to raise the 
money it must have. 


In private conversation, a majority 
of the House will admit they believe 


this; at least a third of the Senate 
will concur 


In public, however, so far from pro- 
posing a personal income tax, many 
of the liberals have parroted Gov. 
Daniel’s sloganeering opposition to 
“either a personal income tax or a 
general sales tax.” A few of the ad- 


vanced members have refrained from 
opposing a personal income tax; in 
the current climate of Texas tax poli- 


tics, they are “way out.” 


What can explain this curious dis- 
junction between the truth and the 
politics of the situation? 

The people do not understand. The 
politicians have failed to explain to 
them and now use their failure to 


understand as an excuse for continu- 


ing to fail to explain to them. 

The rationalization has run like 
this: ‘There are a lot of other taxes 
we can and should pass before we 
have to face a broad-based tax. When 
we have to face that issue, we will 
run in a personal income tax—but not 
before 

As a result, as a South Texas liberal 
said privately the other night on the 
House floor, “The people themselves 
don’t want a personal income tax. 
They would rather have a general 
sales tax; they just don’t understand 
they will pay more, and the rich less. 
But what am I going to do? They 
don’t understand—none of them. I 
can see it now: ‘Why I Voted for a 
Personal Income Tax,’ in Spanish!” 

The liberals may not be able to 
get, through enough piecemeal taxes 
to meet the state’s irreducible needs 
this time. In this extremity, since 
they have failed to prepare public 
opinion for a personal income tax, the 
legislature may turn to that for which 
the lobbyists and conservative dailies 


have prepared the way—the general 


sales Tax 


A great deal depends, therefore, on 
the enactment of enough revenue 
raisers to get through the present ses- 


When you read about the lib- 
erals fighting for another natural gas 


sion 


tax, for an oil tax on the majors, for 
a tax on the heavy trucks, for a cor- 
poration income tax, you can be sure 
they are merely conducting a holding 
action against a general sales tax. 

A few of the House liberals feel 
that spending is the main thing and 
a sales tax may have to be accepted. 
Don Kennard, Malcolm McGregor, and 
Charles Wilson are among those who 
believe more spending is necessary, 
an income tax is out of the question, 
and a sales tax may become the only 
way out. They are willing to tax the 
poor to help the poorer. To this des- 
perate’ extremity ‘have Texans been 
reduced by the militant big-business 
interests of the east! 

But now if all the holding actions 
and essions are to be validated 
at all, the time has come for sacrifices 


to be made on behalf of public under- ~ 
standing 


A personal income tax must be ex- 
plained; it must be attacked, de- 
fended, debated. This means someone 
must propose it. That someone and 
those who join him in its defense will 
pay a price. 


They may never come back to the 
legislature. If they do not get through 
constituents, they almost cer- 
tainly will not. If they do get through, 
they will still have a hard fight, for 
the lobbyists will be after them with 
money and with misrepresentation. 


to thelr 


But they who now break the ground 
who tell the people—who risk 
themselves for their ideals—will also 
know they are joining a select com- 


pany in human politics: the men of 
courage who say first what all the 
other politicians know and are afraid 
of, R.D. 








Sunland Park 





STORY BEHIND A TEXAS RACETRACK | 


EL PASO 


Now that organized horse 
racing with parimutuel betting 
appears to be destined for an- 
other working over in the 
Texas legislature, the law- 
makers should look to the West 
for whatever faint moral they can 
find. 

They should study the recent 
hard-pitched battle on the state’s 
western doorstep, a battle that 
proved racing promoters and their 
friends can match and overcome 
the toughest opposition offered by 
horse racing's foes. 

What else did it prove? 

Advocates of horse racing said 
the establishment of a track in 
Dona Ana County, New Mexico, 
bordering El Paso, would bring 
business to El Paso and greatly 
increased taxes to New Mexico. 

Most of the track’s patronage is 
from Texas. and more particularly 
from El Paso, but no one knows 
how many of these patrons came 
to El Paso especially to play the 
horses. No statistics and few firm 
opinions are available on whether 
the track is an asset or a liability 
for the community’s economy. 

But it is reasonably certain that 
the tax take for the 1959 season 
must have depressed the New 
Mexico Legislature, if indeed it 
expected to take in much. The 
public wagered $7.4 million in 
the 46-day meet, and the state was 
paid only $37,241 in parimutuel 
taxes. 

The battle over the building of 
Sunland Park was surprisingly 
bitter when. one considers that 
within the memory of many per- 
sons still living in Texas, El Paso 
has had intimate experience with 
and wide toleration for practically 
every type of gambling except 
horse track, and even now is a 
short bridge walk from Juarez, 
Chihuahua, Mexico, where ‘gam- 
bling of almost all kinds—except 
horse racing—operates under full 
legal authority. 

But Sunland Park aroused from 
the outset and still arouses dif- 
ferent passions. 

Complete records of the battle 
are available in newspaper clip- 
pings and copies of legal proceed- 
ings for anyone interested enough 
to look up those who have the 
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files in Las Cruces and Albuquer- 
que, N. M., especially in Los 
Cruces, which was the hub of the 
conflict waged on legal, moral, 
and economic grounds. El Paso 
gave a big assist in the opposition 
on moral and economic grounds, 
but was out of bounds legally be- 
cause the track deal was in New 
Mexico. 

Rumors of a movement to build 
a race track at Anapra, N. M., six 
miles from the business heart of 
El Paso and adjoining the city 
limits, began circulating about 
mid-1957. The rumors quickly 
took substance. The application 
for the establishing of the track 
went.to the New Mexico Racing 
Commission on Sept. 17, 1957. 





could kave lost a block twice as 
large. 

Las Cruces track foes, led by 
W. A. Sutherland, an able and 
highly respected attorney, and 
members of the legislative dele- 
gation from Dona Ana County, 
charged that it would be contrary 
to provisions of the New Mexico 
Constitution and that such race 
tracks already existing in New 
Mexico were illegal projects. 

That kind of pounding continued 
through the late months of 1957 
and early in January the Herald- 
Post set the pitch for the running 
warfare in 1958 by saying that 
foes of the track had exposed the 
project as a deal in which Fortuna 
Corp. promoters stood to make 





Fortuna Corporation was behind 


it. ‘ 
Scripps-Howard’s El Paso Her- 
ald-Post thundered into the fray 
against Fortuna’s proposals with 
editorial and news column attacks 
that could be likened to shell, 
shrapnel, mustard gas, and atomic 
follow-up. 


The El Paso Times expressed 
opposition to the track at the out- 
set, and never expressed favor for 
it, but was mild enough in its 
stand to say that, after all, the 
matter was New Mexico’s busi- 
ness. 


The El Paso Ministerial Assn. 
said it was opposed to a horse 
racing track at Anapra or any- 
where else in the area of El Paso. 
Most ministers in the association 
probably would have agreed with 
the Rev. Ralph Seiler of the As- 
bury Methodist Church, who said 
a race track would be ‘“‘an unquali- 
fied disaster.”’ 


He added: ‘‘I suppose you might 
say our objections are largely on 
moral grounds, but we want you 
to note that El Paso business a-.d 
community leaders are united 
nearly solidly behind us,” 


And so many were, outwardly 
at least. The El Paso Chamber of 
Commerce went on record 
through its board of directors as 
opposed to the race track. But it 
was significant that heads of in- 
dividual business and industrial 
concerns generally failed to iden- 
tify themselves on either side of 
the issue. It was a highly contro- 
versial subject. A business man’s 
expression of opinion might have 
won a block of customers, but 
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$450,000 through stock sales, even 
if the track were never built. 

Fortuna’s application for a per- 
mit came up for decision by the 
New Mexico Racing Commission 
and was rejected, the commission 
voting three against, two for. 

The opponents whooped for glee 
—prematurely. 

Fortuna asked for a rehearing, 
and got it. Bryan Johnson, attor- 
ney for Fortuna and recognized 
@s one of the ablest barristers in 
New Mexico (who died recently), 
announced that the racing permit 
application was being submitted 
again because of an error in the 
original application figures relat- 
ing to calculations of the pari- 
mutuel handle. He said the track 
would receive $250,000 more than 
previously figured. 

It was somehow a magic maneu- 
ver. Again the commission heard 
the pros and cons—and granted 
the permit, with conditions. One 
vote had changed. This time the 
commission voted three for, two 
against. 

Although for a while there were 
reports that the racing corporation 
was in financial trouble—and in 
fact the first date set for the start 
of racing passed without even the 
start of construction—Fortuna an- 
nounced on April 10, 1959, that it 
had signed a contract for con- 
struction of the race track and 
that horse: racing would start Oct. 
9. The construction contract let 
te Allison and Haney Construc- 
tion Co. called for a mile track, 
grandstand for 10,000 spectators, 
barns for 816 horses, a lake to be 
built inside the track oval—and 
in every other respect a top- 
bracket horse racing plant. 

The proponents of Sunland Park 
were growing stronger. But so 
were their foes. Trouble was pac- 
ing success, stride for stride. 


Secret Weapon 

Five El Paso ministers issued 
a statement April 22, 1959, de- 
nouncing the race track project 
and accusing the New Mexico 
Racing Commission of treachery 
in approving the project permit. 
The El Paso CofC re-affirmed its 
opposition to the track. News- 
paper reports quoted El Paso’s 
chief of police as saying the track 
would mean more work for police 
by drawing bookies and con men 
into the community. Las Cruces 
opponents of the track definitely 
decided to carry their fight to the 
courts. 

These allies underestimated the 
strength of the paddock set. They 
had no idea of the “secret weapon” 
of quasi-moralizing that Fortuna 
would bring into the open in a 
matter of weeks. 

Up te now, the Sunland Park 


, 





mostly with occasional statements 
about the large volume of visitors 
whe would come to the El Paseo 
area for the track meet, the moncy 
these visitors would spend for 
hotels, motels, merchandise and so 
on. 

But now Fortuna took the of- 
fensive. 

Following its announcement 
that clearance had been received 
from the Securities and Exchange 
Commission to sell Fortuna stock 
to the public—the plan calling for 
a sale of a million shares at $1.50 
a share—Fortuna brought out its 
moralistic blockbuster: a half- 
page advertisement appeared in 
the El Paso daily newspapers on 
Aug. 17, 1959, carrying a photo- 
graph of J. Edgar Hoover, and 
headed “FBI Chief Avers Racing 
Relps Promote Lawfulness in 
Cities.” The subheading said: 
“Hoover Sees Sport as Big Aid 
to Communities Through Provid- 
ing Emotional Outlet.” 

Above all this heading was ‘‘Q” 
(for question). ‘‘Is a thoroughbred 
race track good or bad for a com- 
munity? Are racegoers hoodlums 
or highbrows, criminals or good 
citizens?’’ Then “‘A” (for answer): 
“If you really want the facts, read 
these forthright answers from 
America’s leading authority on 
crime.” 


The main body of the feature, 
by Oscar Otis, was a Q-and-A in- 
terview at Del Mar, Calif. with 
FBI Chief Hoover. A note under 
the large ad said it was repro- 
duced by permission from the 
Aug. 8 issue of Daily Racing Form. 


One question and answer will 
serve to give the drift of the in- 
terview. Question:. ‘‘Are there any 
moral issues involved in thorough- 
bred racing of which you are 
aware?” Answer: “‘No, I do not 
believe there are any moral is- 
sues involved. This is a well super- 
vised sport as to it being a clean 
one and the various states which 
have racing exert every effort to 
keep it that way and on a high 
standard of competitive operation. 
The only moral issue that I can 
see is not one of racing itself but 
of the individuals. Personally, I 
think anybody who overbets on 
races is a fool. But anyone who 
overdoes anything is a fool, even 
to over exercise. One pays the 
penalty. 


“Temperance and moderation in 
everything is the best policy, and 
in this respect, racing is in the 
same category with everything 
else.” 


The FBI chief was further 
quoted as saying a well conducted 
race track is a help to a commun- 
ity, and giving his reasons for so 
saying. 


Some Confusion 

The advertisement attracted 
widespread interest and undoubt- 
edly swung some support, al- 
though the core opposition to Sun- 
land Park certainly did not crum- 
ble. 


It did not crumble, but momen- 
tarily it became confused in its 
strategy, and mo wonder. It is 
something indeed when the forces 
of community piety are forced to 
square off with the most pious 
lawman in America, the veritable 
patron saint of law - and -order, 
who, next to Dan Beard, Jack 
Dempsey and Lil Abner, has prob- 
ably been idolized by more small 
boys than any man in America. 


The track was completed on 
schedule and racing started Oct. 
9. Attendance measured up to ad- 
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vance predictions for the opening 
day, and continued at a high level. 
It totaled 280,535 for the meet. 

Fortuna officials announced that 
after paying all obligations and 
expenses of operation for the meet, 
the net profit was $50,841. This 
profit was not paid as dividends, 
but was placed in the operating 
fund, Fortuna officials said. 

By the time the 1960 Sunland 
Park racing meet opened, the 
track had been accepted as a 
legitimate part of community af- 
fairs—had been accepted with 
such alacrity and ease, in fact, 
that one minister reminded his 
congregation of Pope’s lines: 


Vice is a monster of so frightful 
mien, 

As to be hated, needs but to be 

seen; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with 

her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then 

embrace. 


The government leant some dig- 
nity to the establishment by 
changing the ‘name of the post 
office from Anapra, N. M., to 
Sunland Park, N. M., when as- 
sured a majority of the post of- 
fice patrons favored the new 
name. But though their grumbling 
may have been drowned by the 
roar of the throngs cheering home 
the ponies, there was some grum- 
bling by oldsters of the area who 
regretted to see one of the oldest 
community names in America 
killed to make way for a horse 
track name. 

But perhaps the most amazing 
acceptance of the track was seen 
in the 1960 Business-Industry-Edu- 
cation program, an annual pro- 
gram of the schools in El Paso 
and Ysleta district. Pupils get a 
holiday. Teachers visit the busi- 
ness places and industrial plants 
of the area; each teacher is given 
a choice, within limits, of the 
place to be visited. 

More teachers wanted to visit 
Sunland Park than the quotas for 
the various schools permitted. The 
race track was favored by the 
teachers above any other business 
or industry. 

Opposition to the track still ex- 
ists, but is dormant. 

The Supreme Court of New Mex- 
ico handed down its decision a 
month ago in the suit filed by the 
Las Cruces group against the race 
track. It upheld the Ditrict Court 
ruling that the plaintiffs had no 
legal standing on which to file a 
suit. The high court also noted 
that while the suit claimed the 
racing law violated the State Con- 
stitution, the suit failed to state 
wherein the Constitution was vio- 
lated. 

There is one phase of Sunland 
Park’s affairs on which no doubt 
has been expressed: Texans pro- 
vide most of the track’s revenue, 
but New Mexico gets all of the 
taxes, such as they are, from the 
parimutuels betting. 

E. J. FARGUS 








Houston Baptists 


Encourage Integration 
HOUSTON 

A cautiously-worded reso- 
lution encouraging Southern 
Baptist colleges in the state 
to consider all applicants re- 
gardless of race was voted 
this week ‘by the Houston 
Baptist Pastors Conference. 
It was passed without a dis- 
senting vote. 


There are eleven Baptist 
colleges in the state Two— 
Wayland College at Plainview 
and Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminery in Fort 
Worth—are now - integrated. 
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Blakley Questions Weaver 





State Parks Recohimend:| 


ww Dr. Hector Garcia of Corpus 

Christi was named by Pres. 
Kennedy to assist John Hay 
Whitney, outgoing ambassador to 
England, in negotiations on U.S. 
bases in the West Indies. The 
president said he believes there 
is “a great reservoir of talent” 
in the Latin-Americans of Texas 
and the Southwest. He said 1 
prominent Latin-American had 
been offered a “high post’ in 
the administration but could not 


Political Intelligence 


accept it. According to the Hearst 
papers, Kennedy had under con- 
sideration ‘‘a well-known ‘Texan 
for an ambassadorial post to an 
unnamed ‘country.” This could 
have been Sen. Henry Gonzalez 
of San Antonio, a candidate for 
the U.S. Senate. 


vod Jerry Holieman, former 

state AFL-CIO president 
and now assistant secretary of 
labor, said in a speech to the 
national farm labor conference 
that farmers who employ the 
most hired hands “will find it to 
their own best interests” to im- 
prove the lot of farm. laborers. 
He said migrant workers still are 
excluded from federal minimum 
wage, unemployment insurance, 
workmen’s compensation, and 
child labor laws. 


Sen. Ralph Yarborough con- 

ferred for over half-an-hour 
with Pres. Kennedy, presenting 
him with a fat volume of the 
president's campaign speeches 
and press conferences collected 
by Yarborough’s watchdog com- 
mittee which was appointed to 
check on fairness in news cover- 
age. Creekmore Fath of Austin, 
Yarborough’s appointee to the 
committee, was also present. The 
senator said protocol prevented 
him from commenting on the dis- 
cussion with the president . 
Yarborough this week com- 
mended Kennedy’s economic re- 
covery program ... In the Sen- 
ate he warned that the longer 
Congress delays in establishing a 
national park on Parde Island the 
more the project will cost. 


{4 Interim Sen. Bill Blskiey 
subjected Robert C. Weaver, 








Kennedy’s nominee to head the | 22". 


Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, to questioning on what 
Blakley called Weaver’s past 
connections with communist-front 
organizations. Weaver, who won 
committee approval, either de- 
nied or qualified all of Blakley’s 
charges . . . Washington Report, 
the national column by Robert S. 
Allen and Paul Scott, said Blak- 
ley was one of five on the eight- 
man Senate anti-trust investigat- 
ing committee who oppose pub- 
lication of a report that is highly 
critical of lax state regulation of 
insurance companies. “Sen. Thom- 
as Dodd and Blakley,” the col- 
umn said, ‘‘are new members of 
the committee. Dodd’s state, Con- 
necticut, is known as the ‘insur- 
ance capital of the U.S.’ Blakley, 
a wealthy oilman, has been an 
official of insurance companies.” 


mittee assignments, and a lack of 
deftness in the victor’s claiming 
of the spoils of his speakership 
contest ... The battle will even- 
be settled on the tax issue. 
rebellion could produce a 
tax.” The “‘labor-liberals” 


rye 
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have failed to produce authentic 
leaders, Businessman said. ‘The 
labor-liberal bloc simply does nét 
have—in the House or in state af- 
fairs—men to match votes. The 
bloc can produce strength but not 
real leadership.” 
Fd A Scripps-Howard poll of 40 
House members found senti- 
ment about 3-1 against Rep. Red 
Berry’s constitutional amendment 
to legalize racing. 
iw Rep. W. T. Dungan of Mc- 
Kinney was elected chairman 
of the East Texas legislative dele- 
gation. 
A petition with 500 signa- 
tures from Edgewood School 
District in San Antonio support- 
ing the teachers’ job tenure bill 
was presented to Sen. Henry Gon- 
zalez and Bexar representatives. 
The bill provides for written 
charges, a public hearing, and a 
chance for a dismissed teacher to 
appear before his school board. 


rod Rep. John Dowdy of Athens 
wrote letters to Speaker 
Turman and Lt. Gov. Ramsey ad- 
vocating that the legislature pro- 
mote public school instruction on 
the nature and evils of commu- 
nism. He urged creation of a spe- 
cial committee to assist local 
schools in starting such programs. 
Citing similar projects in Dallas 
and other schools, Dowdy said he 
was “intensely disturbed by in- 
creasing reports of socialistic- 
communism in the United States.” 
i Pres. Kennedy named Bill 
Daniel, the governor’s flam- 
boyant brother, to the governor- 
ship of Guam. 
The state parks board sug- 
gested minimum standards 
for present and future parks and 
a proposed reorganization pro- 
gram in a report to the legisla- 
ture. Eight regional headquarters 





would be set up in the state and 
parks would be classified as his- 
toric, scenic, or recreational. The 
report, following a Texas Research 
League study, noted that parks are 
in a serious state of disrepair and 
that no plans have been made to 
acquire new lands to meet the 
state’s growing and shifting popu- 
lation. 
a Fort Worth Labor News 
called the merit-rating plan 
on auto insurance ‘‘one of the big- 
gest hoaxes and fiascos of our 
time,” charged it is “robbing 
Texas motorists of millions of 
dollars,” and commended Sen. 
George Parkhouse of Dallas for 
a “cogent and eloquent” attack 
on the plan. 
Ww Corpus Christi Caller joined 
the Observer and the Abi- 
lene Reporter-News in recom- 
mending the reporting of cam- 
paign contributions and expendi- 
tures in speaker races. ‘“‘The true 
amounts of money spent in the 
(latest) race have not been re- 
vealed, nor are they likely to be,”’ 
the Caller said. 
Fd A photographic reproduction 
of an article in Farm and 
Ranch sent out by F. G. Swanson 
of Tyler, Texas, to Texas news- 
papers includes these observa- 
tions: “Uncle Sam is Uncle Suck- 
er” ... ‘‘Kennedy’s New Frontier 
is Socialism. Socialism is Commu- 
nism without the firing squad. 
Before the ‘New Frontier,’ first 
introduced as the ‘New Deal,’ gov- 
ernment prevented one man from 
robbing another. Now govern- 
ment robs one man for the bene- 
fit of another ... ‘‘With the Ken- 
nedy dynasty ruling our lives... 
the main issue is religion: God 
Save America.’ Attached to the 
article was a “non-negotiable Las 
Vegas” $1,000 bill. 


~~ 





AUSTIN 

Midwestern University is the 
school at Wichita Falls that was 
accepted by the state two years 
ago as a gift, to be admitted to 
the system next September, free 
of indebtedness. 

This week Bill Thacker, an at 
torney for Midwestern, and J 
P. Coleman, a member of the 
board of regents, appeared before 
the committee and said, in effect 
“We're not quite free of indebted 
ness—as a matter of fact, we still 
owe nearly $900,000 on previous 
bonds—but we know a way 
straighten all that out, with you: 
help. Now watch the shells.” 

First move is to ‘‘refund”’ 
bond indebtedness now outstand 
ing. This will make the schoo! 
“free of debt’’ and ready to turr 
over to the state. 

To do that, said Thacker 
Coleman, we'll float a mew bond 
issue for $1,200,000 or. the exist 
ing junior college district. 

“Wait,”’ cried Sen. Abrahar 
Kazen, ‘‘How can you issue bonds 
on a junior college district that 
will cease to exist as soon as yo 
turn the school over to the state? 

It’s easy, said Thacker and 
Coleman. The junior college may 
no longer exist, but the junior 
college district will exist as long 
as it is in debt. 

“And how do you intend to pay 
off the new bond issue?’ asked 
Sen. Charles Herring. 


It’s easy, said Thacker and Cok 
man, We'll pay it off out of ad 
valorem taxes and out of revenue 
from the school’s dormitories 

“But those dormitories will be 
long to the state. You've giver 
them to the state,’’ said Herring 
“You mean you intend to pay 
off the bond issue partly out 
funds that are rightfully the 
state's?” 





‘One Good Deal. 


Thacker and Coleman smiled. 

Sen. William Moore, Bryan: “I 
was on this committee two years 
ago when the offer to give Mid- 
western to us was made. I thought 
the school was supposed to be free 
of indebtedness. I thought we were 
getting a big gift.” 

Sen. Kazen: “I’m willirg to ad- 
mit we made a mistake.” 

As the atmosphere around the 
committee table became increas- 
ngly hotter, Sen. George Moffett 
of Chillicothe moved the bill into 

subcommittee for two weeks. 

y five days to cool off enough to 

Which left the committee exact- 
give an impartial hearing to Sen. 
Robert Baker of Houston who was 
eduled Monday to defend a bill 
ering the University of Hous- 
m to the state system, for free. 

BS. 


ff 
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Goldwater Conservative 


Tower Views Senate Field 


(Continued From Page 1) 


count on “certain votes,” but no 
more than 150,000 “at most.” 


within the party? “Not by any 
stretch of the imagination,” he 

. “I served on the platform 
committee of the national con- 
vention—there was overwhelm- 
ing opposition to Rockefeller. 


have carried Texas. He has “the 
type of personelity Texans take 
to more readily.” 


Existing Institutions 

Why is Tower a conservative? 
“When I was a boy,” he said, “I 
used to sit at the foot of my 
grandfather for hours. He was an 
old, unreconstructed rebel raised 
in Louisiama during Reconstruc- 
tion. I was tremendously influ- 
enced by him. 

“I've always been a respecter 
of tradition. I like that which is 
old, familiar, and proven—not 
that I reject new ideas. I don’t. 
I've resolved in my own mind 
that the conservative approach is 
a progressive approach. We've 
made progress within the exist- 
ing institutions, and _ they’re 
worth preserving.” 

What kind of society, then, 
would he like to see? “‘As I see 
it, the function of government is 
basically to preserve order—so- 
clal and economic—not to regi- 
ment society,” he said. “As a 
youth I was a great devotce of 
Thomas Jefferson. I inherited his 
particularism, his passion for in- 
dividual liberty. 

“I would like a society in which 
there is a maximum of individual 
liberty and a minimum of inter- 
ference. I'd like to see returned 
to the states the functions and 
responsibilities that should be 
exercised by the states, and the 
tax sources, so people in the states 
could do for themselves the 
things that could be done. 

“I believe that some present 
regulation by government of bus- 
iness is unnecessary—like regu- 
lation of natural gas—and that 
sometimes the anti-trust laws are 
too unrealistically enforced.” 

Isn't his kind of conservatism 
outmoded in contemporary Amer- 
ica? “This is a standard liberal 
attack on conservatives,” Tower 
said. “I don’t think our forefa- 
thers were so much more intelli- 
gent than we are that they could 
use freedom of choice more wise- 
ly than we. Why should we have 
less freedom of choice today? 
Why should our generation be 
more regimented?” 


mentation? In more controls on 
business, more taxes on business, 
“less power to make our 

decisions,” he said “We're in 
danger of becoming less self-re- 
liamt, in danger of having our 
moral fiber undermined.’ If the 
federal government ‘“‘is looked to 
to take care of us, then it must 
order our lives for us,” he said. 


How does he view social se- 
curity? “‘As a practical matter, 
Tower replied, “it would be dif- 
ficult to cut back on. I'd like to 
see the compulsory aspect of it 
removed—I oppose any further 


port the right-to-work laws, Taft- 
Hartley, Landrum-Griffin, and 
that I believe labor should be put 
under anti-trust. Of course, this 


Pres. Kennedy says that time 
is running out for America, that 
we must regain the initiative by 
sympathizing with the revolution- 
ary impulse all over the world 
Does he agree? “I don’t take 
quite that view,” Tower said. 
“In some instances if we've lost 
prestige it’s been due to our fail- 
ure to take a resolute and tough 
position. We've been inclined to 
be too conciliatory toward Rus- 
sia,” and that is the main reason 
we have lost prestige.” Tower 
“disagrees with Kennedy on Rus- 
sian progress—their economy still 
has a long way to go. 


“As far as this business of not 
being simpatice with revolution- 
ary feelings in the world, the 
American people sympathize with 
the desire for self-determinaiton. 


“Of course, we didn’t really 
have a revolution in America,” 
Tower said. “What did we 
change? Only the outward forms, 
not the substance..An English- 
man once said, ‘The United 
States is a museum of antiquated 
British legal and political insti- 
tutions.’ 


“What I'm saying is, a people 
who don’t have this tradition and 
experience behind them aren't 
capable of establishing an orderly 
democracy.” 


What, then, should we do? “I 
have no pat solutions,” Tower 
said. “I wish I did. At the same 
time, if we encourage them to 
overwhelm their colonial govern- 
ments, what follows would be 
some other form of oligarchy.” 
Nkruma in Ghana, he said, “‘is 
little more than a petty dictator.” 
When the old governments fall, 
“we create a power vacuum, and 
East and West rush into fill it.” 


He believes “we've been a little 
too willing to negotiate with Rus- 
sia."’ That only gives them prope- 
ganda, he said “I think we should 
take a propaganda offensive 
against the Soviet Union, and an 
economic offensive, and maintain 
our position of geographic and 


grave misgivings. We can't hope 
to match Russia, Red China, and 
the satellites with manpower. We 
must develop superiority in tech- 
nological warfare.” In the mean- 
time “I would hope some day 
the great monolith will begin to 
deteriorate from within.” 


Preventive War 


Does he believe in preventive 
war? “I don’t know what price 
we would have to pay to initiate 
a nuclear preventive wer,” he 
said. ‘“‘We could have cleaned 
the matter up nicely in 1948 and 
"49 when the Russians didn’t have 
the bomb. I’ve heard military 


men say we really should have 
mounted a preventive wer then 
swiftly and cleanly. 

“I’m sure most of the world 
would have hated us for it, but 
they’d have been able te sleep 
securely as a result of it,”’ he 
added. 


Towers considers himself a 
“moderate” on race questions. 
The Supreme Court decision of 
1954 was ‘“‘unsound legal reason- 
ing, but it is a decision of the 
Supreme Court and must be 
abided by.’’ He opposes any fed- 
eral legislation aimed toward im- 
plementation, however, and be- 
lieves each district should adjust 
on its own. 

The sit-in movements ‘“‘tend to 
destroy en atmosphere of peace- 
ful solution of differences,” he 
said. “But people have become 
more conscious of injustices to 
minority groups—we've grown 
more tolerant and less bigoted.” 


‘True-Blue Tory’ 


Tower, the son of a Methodist 
minister, went to Southwestern 
in Georgetown and later got an 
MIA et SMU. In 1952 he went to 


all to be said for socialism there? 
“No. I found how dissatisfied they 
were with regimentation. I dis- 
covered that nationalization was 
no panacea for the workingman’s 
ills.” If he lived in Engiand now, 
he would be “a true-blue Tory.” 
Tower went to Midwestern 
University in Wichita Falls and 
has been there ever since as a 
government professor. 


After voting for Truman in 
1948, he soon joined the Repub- 
lican party and became active in 
party activities. When time came 
to choose a candidate to run 
against Johnson last summer, 
Tower was, he said, ‘well known 
within the party. Thad Hutchison 
(of Houston) wasn’t reluctant to 
running, but his business matters 
were in such a state he couldn’t. 
Also, as you know, there aren’t 
many well-known Republicans in 
Texas.” 

Was he surprised by the over 
40 percent vote he received? ‘‘No, 
I felt we’d make a real showing,” 
Tower said. 
growing spirit of disillusion over 


political strength was based not 
fear and expediency. 


ough, Alger, all have a hard core 
of people intensely loyal and re- 


that true of Johnson. Because of 
that, I think he’s unique among 
American politicians.” w.M. 
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strategic superiority."" He views 
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felt then, as I do now, that his/|| 


on affection or popularity, but on}, 


“Men like Shivers, Yarbor-| 


spectful to them. I never found), 


Article on Legislature 
Censored from Paper 


AUSTIN 


An editorial column written 
for the Daily Texan by Chan- 
dier Davidson, University of 
Texas philosophy student, has 
been censored by Harrell E. 
Lee, editorial advisor for Texas 
Student Publications. 

Davidson, a regular columnist 
for the Texan, criticized in his 
usual polemical style the un-Am- 
erican Activities Committee pro- 
posed in the Texas House. 

Jo Eichmann, Daily Texan edi- 
tor, told the Observer the column 
had been censored ‘‘on the 
grounds that it was both an un- 
necessary personal attack and 
that the subject had not been dis- 
cussed in our news columns. 

“There are ways of saying 
something the way Chandler said 
them without being so inflamma- 
tory,” Miss Eichmann said. 

When an article is censored, an 
appeal may be made to the board 
of Texas Student Publications. 
Miss Eichmann said she and 
Davidson discussed an appeal. 
“We thought it probably wouldn’t 
do any good,” she said. “I saw 
no possibility whatever for suc- 
cess. It’s a matter of fighting 
your fights (before the board) 
on the things that count.” 

Lee said the column ‘“‘was con- 
sidered to be an unduly violent 
personal attack on certain mem- 
bers of the legislature.’’ The stud- 
ent publications handbook, he 
said, “has certain provisions that 
when controversial matters are 
discussed dealing with govern- 
ment they should concentrate on 
issues rather than personalities.” 

Davidson, in a letter to the 
Texan letters column, said “the 
blame ... is not upon Jo Eich- 
mann. It rests entirely with Mr. 
Lee.” Most of the deficiencies of 
“supposedly liberal college news- 
papers,” he wrote, ‘‘could be over- 
come if we had fewer censors 
whose main concern is not to of- 
fend anyone, anytime, anywhere.” 

Excerpts from the censored 
column follow: 


“ 
. . . Two years ago a couple of 


Piney Woods representatives 
thought up the idea of sponsoring 
a bill making mandatory for pro- 
fessors in state-supported univer- 
sities the signing of an oath say- 
ing they believed in a supreme 
being. 

Thanks to the intelligence and 
integrity of the majority of the 
legislators, the bill never gained 
support, and, in fact, never got 
onto the floor—which was prob- 
ably just what its sponsors had 
intended: they could return to 
the home - folks parading as De- 
fenders of True Religion Against 
Atheistic College Professors and 
Other Subversives. 

Reps. W. H. Miller and Don 
Garrison want a Texas Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee. .. . 

Miller, his spear sharpened and 
his horse poised, has chosen for 
his windmill that target the very 
mention of which strikes fear into 





the hearts of all good reactionaries 
—the subversive. 

Says Miller: “If we have a man 
on the capitol steps calling for 
the overthrow of the government, 
thet’s an overt act and easy to 
control. But do we have laws con- 
trolling the professor of philoso- 
phy who might be teaching trea- 
son and sedition covertly?”’ 

Perfect strategy! Not only has 
he chosen Subversion for his witch 
hunt, but he has chosen the most 
dangerous, insidious, wiley sub- 
versive of all: the professor of 
philosophy... . 

Garrison is quite enthusiastic: 
“I would like to se an un-Ameri- 
can activities committee in every 
state," he says. But why stop 
there, I ask. Why not have one in 
every county, yea, even in every 
city and precinct? 

This system, of course, is al- 
ready employed in Russia with 
great success. Even the youth are 
taught to look into their parents’ 
un-patriotic tendencies, and are 
rewarded by the state when they 
rat on them. 

Perhaps we could renovate the 
Boy Scouts into a Junior Un- 
American Activities League, of- 
fering a free eagle scout badge 
to each one who turned his par- 
ents in as subversive. 

And of course it is well known 
(ask the Austin Anti-Communist 
League) that our churches are in- 
filtrated by Communists, Intel- 
lectuals, and Agitators From The 
North—the Rev. Criswell’s congre- 
gation in Dallas being excepted. 
Miller, Garrison, & Co. could have 
a fine time insuring that Ameri- 
can sermons were preached and 
un-American sermons burned... . 

From there they could purge 
all wrong thinking universities of 
Left Wing teachers, burn Left 
Wing literature, take down statues 
of Left Wing statesmen, and re- 
move all Left Wing mottoes from 
the buildings (the one over the 
entrance to UT’s Main Building, 
for example)... 

But alas! This is daydreaming. 
I don’t think the Texas Legisla- 
ture as a whole is Right Thinking 
enough to go along with Fresh- 
men Reps. Miller and Garrison. 

And even if it were, and did 
put such a subversive-subverting 
committee into operation, it 
would never get off the ground, 
for Garrison stresses that ‘‘the 
kind of man I would like to see 
on the committee ... would be 
less interested in making a name 
for himself than in preserving the 
individual’s rights.” 

And that seems to preclude any- 
one who votes for the bill in the 
first place. 
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